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JOURNEY TO VERONA, AND RETURN TO PISA. 





—— 


FROM W/HSRMITE EN ITALIE, THE LATEST WORK OF MR, sour. 


[Translated expressly for the Kaleldoscope.] 
- 


‘Ag I was returning early one tnorning from the bath, I 
met an old college companion whom I had not seen for 
some years, and who was then on the point of setting 
out for Verona. He proposed to me to accompany him 
thither, promising to bring me back to Pisa the next day, 
and I the more willingly consented to his offer, as Verona 
did not happen to be on the itinerary which I had traced 
out for my journey in Italy. I like impromptu resolu- 
tions; people, who do not regulate cheir conduct by any 
fixed plan, are spared many inconveniences and disap- 
pointments. We set out as soon as I had had my pass- 
port examined, # ceremony indispensible to those who 
are entering the kingdom of Italy. 

We alighted at Verona, not far from the grand street 


~ of the Corso, in a emall square called, I think, piazzctta 


Montarone. The back windows of the inn commanded 
a view of a rich tract of country, watered by the Adige, 
which is very wide and rapid in that part of Italy. It 
first flows along the ramparts of Verona, and then crosses 
part of the town. As soon as we arrived, my companion 
left me to despatch his business, and I made it my first 
care to inquire where the arenz were situated. Fortu- 
nately, I was not far from them. Following the street of 
the theatre Morando, nearly opposite the little square of 
Montarone, I came to the square of Bra, which is the 
largest in Verona, and contains one of the finest mo- 
numents of antiquity. The small number of ‘ancient 
monuments which I had yet seen, were, in fact, compared 
with the amphitheatre of Verona, like the inhabitants of 
Lilliput by the side of Gulliver. 

This amphitheatre is of oval form, and is surrounded 
by forty-five rows of seats, placed in gradation, one above 
another, which easily afforded accominodation to twenty- 
five thousand spectators. Its architecture did not appear 
to me very fine; itis exceedingly heavy, and the profiles 
of the capitals are in very bad taste. It is particularly 
remarkable for its excellent state of preservation; the 
steps and corridors are as perfect, as if they had been con- 
structed only two or three centuries ago. Vitruvius says 
that this amphitheatre was constructed by order of the 
council of Verona, during the time of the republic. 

I continued my way along the wide Via Pallone, as far 
asthe bridge dei Figlii rei, by which I crossed the lesser 
Adige. I then entered the street of the Capuchins, and 
at length paused before a tomb: it was that of Romeo and 
Juliet. The love of the children was more powerful than 
the hatred of the fathers. Montague and Capulet! the 
dust of your last descendants, reposes in peace in the same 
grave: you wished to disunite them; death has been less 
barbarous than you. 

Meantime the day began to decline, and I feared that 
my travelling companion would expect my return with 
impatience. At six o’clock in the evening I rejoined him 
at the inn, where a dinner awaited us. His business was 











concluded, and he proposed to me to set out that evening, 
telling me that it was not his intention to return directly 
to Pisa, as it was absolutely necessary for him to pass a 
few hours in Pavia. I willingly consented to accompany 
him thither, and we arrived during the night. I awoke 
at day-break the next day, and set out on my rambles 
through the town, having engaged, as a guide, the ca- 
meriere of the iun where we had slept. 

Pavia may be considered rather as two towns united 
than as one: between them flows the Tesino, which bears 
large boats, and affords to the numerous commercial in- 
habitants an easy means of transport for their merchandize. 
A superb bridge, covered with marble, three hundred and 
forty feet long, unites the two towns; or, to speak more 
properly, joins the town to its fauxbourgs, which are ex- 
tensive, well built, and surrounded by walls. Pavia is 
situated on a fertile and pleasant plain; it was formerly 
the residence of the Lombard kings. The inhabitants call 
their territory the garden of the Milanese. 

The principal square is in the centre of the town, and 
is surrounded by an ancient piazza. An equestrian 
statue, placed in the middle, is said to represent Marcus 
Aurelius Antony: the-horse only is remarkable. 

The cathedral is an ancient gothic edifice, renewed by 
modern architects, and is little deserving of attention. The 
sexton shows to strangersa sort of large boat-mast, pointed 
with iron, which, he pretends, is the lance of the celebrated 
Paladine Rolando. 

This town suffered in the wars of the fifth, eighth, tenth, 
eleventh, and sixteenth centuries. Charlemagne took pos- 
session of it in 773. Charles the Bold held there a general 
assembly in 876, and Francis the First was made prisoner 
there after a battle fought with Charles the Fifth, ona 
piece of ground twenty milgs in circumference, which has 
since been inclosed with walls, and is pointed out to travel. 
lers. The walls are now in ruins. 

Pavia was founded some time after Milan, by the 
Gauls: the ancients called it Ticinum, Papia, and Pepia 
Flavia. The Romans first took possession of it; it was 
sacked by Attila, and ruined by Odoacre. 

Its university is still celebrated: it was founded in 791 
by Charlemagne. Among its professors, the famous sur- 
geon and great anatomist, Scarpa, is particularly dis- 
tinguished. 

The churches are tolerably handsome. The body of 
Saint Augustin is preserved in the church of the monks of 
that name, as we were assured by those good fathers. 

The Augustins show also the body of the Consul Boé- 
tius, a Latin writer of the fifth and sixth centuries. He 
wrote five books on Philosophical Consolation during the 
time that he was confined in prison for a political crime. 
He was afterwards beheaded by the Goths: his consola- 
tions availed him but little. 

Among the great men of Pavia, the poet Quidi ought 
to be mentioned, who died in 712. 

The inhabitants carry on a commerce in silks, and their 
country abounds in wine, cheese, corn, hemp, and fruit. 

Among the churches, that of the Dominicans is re- 
markable for the excellent preservation of the fine paint- 
ings with which it is adorned. The citadel is in the upper 
part of the town. The decay of Pavia, which has been 
the seat of more than twenty kings, is dated from the 


pillage to which General Lautre abandoned it, to avenge 
the affront received there by Francis the First. 

The museum of natural history, (of which the cele- 
brated Scarpa is the superintendant) the library, and the 
botanical garden, merit the attention of the curious. 
Nothing can 'be more astonishing than the specimens of 
anatomicul dissection at the museum. 

The population of Pavia is considerable, but I thought 
I discovered in the manners of the people a tincture of 
provincial simplicity. The young girls are brought up 
with the greatest care, and kept in a restraint almost bor- 
dering on rigour. The people are serious and taciturn ; 
they do not answer above half of what is said to them ; 
not that they despise conversation, but that they dislike 
entering into useless discussions: upon those who insult 
them, they turn their backs, without being moved to 
anger. They have in general fine complexions; the 
women are fair and ruddy; they are neat, and even ele. 
gant in their dress. 

The palaces, gardens, public walks, and villas, are not 
deficient in beauty or architectural elegance. The modern 
theatre was opened in 1779; it is well adapted to the taste 
of the people, and the extent-of their town, which con- 
tains about 12,000 inhabitants. 

The grand charter-house, situated at about three miles 
from Pavia, has been described to’me as one of the finest 
in Europe. In this magnificent monastery, the wonders 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture alternately divide 
the attention. The humble deportment of the monks, 
and the perpetual silence imposed on them by the rules of 
Saint Bruno, form a strange contrast with the luxury and 
splendour of their vast habitation. They are lodged like 
kings, and they need only be clothed in purple to render 
complete their apparent departure from all observance of 
the self-denial they profess. 

I felt less regret in leaving Pavia without having seen the 
charter-house, than I did for not having had an opportu- 
nity of being introduced to Scarpa. I should have spoken 
to him of Doctor Rossi, of Turin, his friend and rival. 
The literati of Italy have one singularity: they are satis- 
fied with being pre-eminent among men of science, with- 
out aspiring to the ridiculous honour of being the last 
among statesmen. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon we again set out on our 
journey. We passed through Florence; but as we stopped 
there only a few minutes, this will not be the place to 
speak of that beautiful city. The reader must be content 
to travel with me over fine roads without seeing any thing, 
and to arrive once more at Pisa. 

The aspect of the town is much more striking, as it ap- 
pears to travellers arriving by the Tuscan road. It is dis- 
covered at some distance, situated in an admirably fertile 
plain, which has all the appearance of an immense garden. 
It is watered by the Arno and its tributary rivers, and the 
meadows and fields are enclosed by rows of mulberries 
and other trees, whose summits wave above the garlands of 
vines that entwine themselves round their lower branches. 

This plain was formerly covered by stagnant waters, 
whose vapours infected the town and neighbouring coun- 
try. These marshes were in great part drained by order 
of Leopold, the Grand Duke, whose name is so dear to 





the Tuscans, and the air of Pisa is now sweet and salu- 
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tary, and may be compared to that of Montpellier, except 
that it is not so keen. Invalids, whose lungs are affected, 
both foreigners and Italians, repair hither, that they may 
die six weeks later than they would elsewhere. This town 
is also a favourite retreat of the English during the five 
months of the year, when the fine weather is interrupted 
only by a few sudden showers occasioned by passing 
storms, and generally dried up in the course of half an 
hour by the heat of an unclouded sun. 

The difference between the climates of Florence and 
Pisa, of which I have already spoken, may be accounted 
for by their situations. Pisa stands in a plain near the sea, 
and is constantly refreshed during the heat of summer by 
a sca-breezc, so that at six o'clock in the evening, a tem- 
perate atmosphere may be enjoyed in a walk upon the 
quays; whilst Florence, built at the foot of the Appenines, 
is subject in winter to the freezing influence of the moun- 
tains, and in summer to their strong reflection of the ar- 
dent rays of the sun. 

The inconvenience of the climate of Pisa is the extreme 
dampness prevalent during the months of October, No- 
vember, December, January, February, March and April. 
It rains almost continually during these seven months, 
and the rain is sometimes so abundant that the public 
buildings, steeples, and the walls of palaces and houses 
are absolutely drenched and steeped in water. All the 
heat of the sun, which appears after such deluges, is 
necessary to dry the habitations." The Encyclopedia, at 
the word ruin, informs us that it is at Pisa that the waters 
of the Heavens are most copious. The rain that fell, 
during six months of the year 1708, was computed at 
twenty -cignt inches and eighty-two hundredths. 

Ata distance of three miles fron Pisa, strangers as well 
as the inhabitants of the country assemble to drink the 
mineral waters, collected in beautiful marble basins. The 
baths are handsome, clean, convenient, and large; and 
lodgings are furnished of all prices, from single rooms to 
complete suites of apartments, fit for the accommodation 
of princes. There are two large basins of white marble 
open to the public, and several closets for the private use 
of individuals. There are also pumps of every description. 
The evenings are enlivened by balls, cards, and all kinds 
of games. The evenings of Sundays and festivals are 
generally devoted to amusement by the inhabitants of 
Pisa, who repair in large parties on foot, horseback, and 
in carriages, to join the company at the baths. Plays are 
often performed there by amateurs. 

- There are also several other baths at the distance of 
seven or eight leagues round Pisa. Those of Lucca, 
Monte Catini, aad Casciaxa, in the canton of Lari, and 
district of Leghorn, are the most remarkable. The mine- 
ral waters of Casciana are excellent for rheumatic and 
paralytic discases. 

The charter-house, situated at about three leagues’ dis- 
tance from Pisa, is a magnificent building, of which the 
greater part is of marble. Pius the Sixth lodged here in 
his journey from Rome to France, when he was removed 
from the papal see. This abode of penitence is large and 
majestic, and seems to have been constructed for the re- 
treat of princes. A charming avenue leads to it from 
Pisa, through a country rich in all the beauties of the 
Tuscan soil, watered by limpid streams, interspersed with 
picturesque villages, and adorned by fertile hills, meadows, 
and gardens. Near the mountains, which embosom in one 
of their loneliest valleys this palace called monastery, are 
several woods of olive trees, which may be considered one 
of the principal sources of the wealth of Casciana, as the 
oil manufactured by these good monks was the most es- 
teemed in the territory of Pisa, and not inferior in quality 
to the oil of Aix. The apartments of the charter-house 
are convenient, and well distributed. The principal en- 
trance is a large door, flanked by two small lateral doors ; 
these give access to @ spacious court, of which one side is 
formed by the front of the convent. The church and 
chapels were enriched with sculptures, and ornamented 
by rare paintings ; all the pavements were of mosaic, of 


various colours and figures. Sixteen fathers formerly in- 
habited this vast and magnificent building. . They pos- 
sessed immense revenues. The whole household, in- 
cluding the holy brothers and the domestics, did not ex- 
ceed the number of twenty-four. IT once dined at the 
charter-house in company with some French employed 
under the government at Pisa, who were in the habit of 
making frequent visits there. This retreat of meditation 
was then become the scene of merriment, and resounded 


had crossed the barriers which forbade the approach of 
their sex; they had penetrated the most secret haunts of 
religion, and were abandoning themselves to all the gaiety 
inspired by a new pleasure. Curiosity and the love of 
observation have since induced me often to visit this habi- 
tation, which had then passed into the hands of a treasu- 
ter of the French government, who, after having sold its 
splendid furniture, had converted it into his country-house. 
All the former holy inmates were dispersed, except two 
monks, who had entered into his service as stewards. 
They were stout jovial looking men, and accommodated 
themselves with the best grace imaginable to the new state 
of things. 

At three or four miles’ distance from Pisa are several high 
mountains, containing immense quarries of white marble; 
above them towers an ancient volcano, which has been for 
some timeextinct. It is four times as high as Montmartre, 
and near its summit are seven large holes called buchi delle 
fate (holes of the fairies) ten or twenty feet distant from 
each other, from which formerly issued flames and burn- 
ing lava. It is not even traditionally known at what pe- 
riod these eruptions ceased. I threw several stones into 
the middle bole, which is of considerable extent, and heard 
them rebound at unequal intervals from the interior rocks 
until they were lost in the subterranean cavities, but I 
could not distinguish the exact moment when they reached 
the bottom. 

There are on the sides of these mountains a few scat- 
tered cottages. Pines and olives, myrtles, and other wild 
shrubs grow among the marble crags, and the air is per- 
fumed by the odour of many curious plants, which would, 
without doubt, afford subject of interesting study to the 
botanist. 

The warm waters of the baths of St. Julien, whose tem- 
perature is from thirty to thirty-two degrees, take their 
source in the surrounding heights: most of the springs 
issue from the sides of the volcano. A woman, who in- 
habited a cottage near the principal opening, assured me 
that, during the winter, smoke was often ecen to issue 
from the seven holes. ; 

The rich quarries of the heights around St. Julicn are 
not worked, as unfortunately there is no opening near 
them to facilitate the carriage of the marble. There are 
no other quarries of the same kind all over Tuscany, 
except those at Pictra Santa. At Barga there is a jasper 
mine of a mile and a half in extent; and the principality 
of Lucca, at three or four miles’ distance from the baths 
of St. Julien, contains quarries of marble. That of 
Massa-Carrara is renowned all over Europe, and is held 
in no less estimation by modern sculptors than was the 
Parian marble by the ancients. 

In the district of Pisa, at eight miles from Barga, on 
the summit of one of the mountains which separate Tus- 
cany from Lombardy, there is a reservoir of water, of 
about a mile in circumference, called Lago Santo. It 
does not, like the lake of Mount Cenis, contain fish, but it 
is inhabited by an amphibious animal of the form of a 
crocodile, and from two to three feet long, called by the 
inhabitants salamandra. The waters of this lake are of 
a deep blue, and they have a motion similar to that of the 
waters of the Mediterranean. Neither herbs, rushes, nor 
weeds grow upon the banks. The temperature of the air 
is always moderate there, notwithstanding the snow which 
generally lics on the surrounding peaks and hollows. 
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THE CHAPEL ON THE SHORE OF THE ADRIATIC. 
FROM THE GRHRMAN OF KOTZEBUE, BY lL. MAR, OF LIVBRFOOL. 
Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope 

On the passsage from the small isle Milete to Ragusa 
may be seen, on the shore, to the right, a chapel with a 
gilded crucifix; and, at no great distance from it, an old 
castle almost in ruins. The pious sailor drops his oar as 
he approaches this spot, and ejaculates a short prayer 
although he is but imperfectly acquainted with its history, 
The following account was given by a well-informed 
native : 

Louisa and Robert met at Carlsbad: she was the only 
companion of an infirm and widowed mother; he the 
descendant of an ancient family, but only a younger son. 
He was ten years older than the lady, of a good disposi- 
tion, although somewhat tinctured with melancholy : she 
gay and lively notwithstanding her circumstances. 

** Thy father was an honest man,” said Louisa’s mo- 
ther to her daughter, ‘** but he died poor. The Prince 
deeply lamented that he had lost one of his most faithful 
servants, whose attention and talents had saved him mil: 
lions, but he gave me only a pension of two hundred 
florins ; consequently, thy fortune depends entirely on thy 
own attractions,.and the use which is made of them.” 

‘* Thy brother inherits the estate,” said Robert's father 
to his son; ** consequently, thou must choose thy own 
career. I have procured thee a Lieutenant's commission, 
and I will give thee, yearly, what little I can spare; but, 
for the rest, all must depend upon thyself.” 

Both admonitions took effect. Louisa adorned her 
charms with virtues and accomplishments: Robert im- 
proved his courage by application and honourable senti- 
ments. Both had carefully adhered to the precepts of 
their parents, by guarding against romantic love; for the 
eld lady never ceased to state, that none but a wealthy 
man could become her son-in-law, and the daughter per- 
fectly coincided with the resolution: the old gentleman 
ever admonished his son to look at none but a rich heiress, 
and the young man felt no repugnance to observe his 
injunctions. 

The meeting in Carlsbad produced, however, a eudden 
revolution in their respective sentiments; and the mineral 
waters scemed to act upon them like the river Lethe, as 
far as the often-received warnings were concerned; but it 
was some time befure they discovered the state of their 
sentiments, and it had been long conspicuous to the most 
superficial observer before they themselves had even given 
it a thought. It was mere chance that brought on the 
explanation, or rather there was no explanation at all: 
they merely sank into each others arms. Whosoever 
knows what love is, will find it extremely natural that 
they neither heard the approaching footsteps nor saw the 
very conspicuous figure of Madame Wickenfeld, who had 
followed them intentionally, and who announced ber 
presence by clapping her hands, and the exclamatinn of 
‘* brave” Louisa startled, and could have wished to 
hide, for ever, her shame and confusion under the Dore- 
thea-stone, near which the accident happened: Robert 
cast an earnest and doubtful glance at the gay widow. . 

The latter, however, did not suffer them to remain long 
in suspense; and she did her best to cheer them up.— 
** Why should you be so alarmed, dear child, am not I 
a woman, too? Why should you look so sheepish, Lieu- 
tenant? perhaps because you once paid your addresses to 
me? never mind that; 1 am your friend, and will be 
your confidant.”—This assertion was heard with joy, and 
the offer was accepted with gratitude. The hopes and 
fears of the lovers were confided to the friendly bosom of 
their patroness, who seemed to take great pleasure in 
encouraging, plaguing, and consoling them; but still more 
in laughing at their real or imaginary troubles. Robert 
had actually been one of the train of her lovers before he 
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became acquainted with Louisa; but, fortunately, the 
degree of their former intimacy was only known to them 
selves, and both had an equal interest in keeping their 
own secret. 

The infirm state of Louisa’s mother would not allow 
her to introduce her daughter into the great world ; but, 
as she, nevertheless, wished that that introduction should 
take place, she was highly rejoiced when she understood 
that a lady of rank and fortune had undertaken the task : 
she willingly resigned her darling to the benevolent 
stranger’s care, who seemed, on her part, to be indefa- 
tigable. The lovers were never without their guardian- 
angel; and, under pretext of keeping intruders at a dis- 
tance, Madame Wickenfeld watched her friends so closely 
that they could not find an opportunity for private con- 
versations. The widow was so afraid lest the young people 
should again forget themselves, as at the Dorothea-stone, 
that she insisted upon their never being without her 
eompany, and she could not be made to understand 
how willingly it would have been dispensed with. 
Their eyes, therefore, were alone permitted to express 
what no flow of words could have sufficiently demon- 
strated: but much happiness was, nevertheless, enjoyed 
during several weeks: and it would, probably, have lasted 
longer, if it had not been suddenly interrupted by a letter 
from Robert's father. The old gentleman told his son, 
that he had got him a Captain’s commission in the Hano- 
verian army, and that he must set off immediately for 
England. At the same time he repeated, with great 
earnestness, the old chapter about fortune, and, once 
more, exhorted the young man, not to throw himself 
away on a woman without property, This appeared the 
more strange, as the point had not been touched upon for 
a considerable time, and Robert justly suspected that his 
father must have been informed of his passion. He re- 
called to his mind all the persons of his acquaintance 
who might be likely to have given the hint, but the 
friendly, officious Madame Wickenfeld never occurred 
tohim. He was sorry for his abrupt departure; but, in 
the circumstance itself, he saw only the means of coming 
a step nearer to his own object ; since it was likely to pro- 
mote his advancement in the world. The widow evinced 
much wonder and surprise when she heard of the news; 
and she very kindly arranged a last meeting, during which, 
she was even indulgent enough to leave the room for a 
few minutes. On her return the grateful lovers embraced 
her and entreated for the favour of being allowed to write 
to each other under her address: this she granted with 
the most charming benevolence; and the Captain de- 
parted with the soothing conviction, that no man could 
possibly have a more amiable mistress, or a more disin- 
terested friend than he had himself. He wrote long let- 
ters from every resting place, and specified his intention to 
fight and to accumulate laurels and riches, which should be 
all laid at the feet of her whom he loved. These letters 
were safely delivered, and Louisa found an inexhaustible 
pleasure in reading them: she had no sooner got the con- 
tents of the last by heart, than she began again with that 
which ehe had first received, and her time was so pleas- 
ingly beguiled in this manner, that she had no relish for 
any other amusement. She fancied, moreover, that she 
had discovered some symptoms of jealousy in her lover ; 
and she thought it but prudent, to avoid every appear- 
ance which might further excite it: she desired to with- 
draw as much as possible from society, and she would 
have secluded herself altogether; but this, Madame 
Wickenfeld most strenuously opposed. You will become 
the laughing-stock of every company, she said: because 
your intimacy with the Captain is already suspected ; and 
if his absence were to produce any alteration in your pub- 
lic conduct, you would give cause for the most unchari- 
table surmises: slander is no where more active than in 
bathing-places, and there is no telling where it would 
stop. You understand me, my dear, therefore do not 
trifle with the matter; and put your feelings under some 
little constraint, if you please. 





The old Jady was not less anxious to see her daughter 
courted by the throng; for, the idea of a rich son-in-law 
was ever uppermost in her mind, and Louisa had not the 

to afflict her with a confidence which would have 
blasted her hopes: Madame Wickenfeld remained, con- 
sequently, at full liberty to take her into whatever society 
she chose, and was permitted to lead her, at pleasure, to 
every fashionable assembly, and to encourage every eligible 
suitor that offered himself. 

Among those, who seemed anxious to court a nearer 
acquaintance, was Baron Frauenthal, a man already 
advanced in years, but the possessor of fine estates in 
Hungary, Transylvania, and even in Dalmatia; his ap- 
pearance was striking, and his manners distinguished ; 
and he was at the same time well-informed, and a man of 
the world. Louisa’s apparent langour seemed to be 
rather an additional recommendation with him; and as 
soon as he perceived the authority which Madame Wicken- 
feld possessed over her, he did not fail to solicit her pa- 
tronage: the latter introduced him to the mother, whom 
the mere thought of such a connexion revived more than 
all the mineral waters. The Baron was not long in mak- 
ing this discovery, and he found that, at his time of life, 
it would be best to come tothe point at once, by obtaining 
the consent of the old lady, before the young one could 
state her objections: moreover, he did not fear any very 
serious ones even from that quarter; and he was merely 
prepared for a little maidenish prudery. The crisis 
seemed to be in his favour; for the letters of Robert had 
become very scarce, although the packet-boats arrived re- 
gularly at Cuxhaven. Madame Wickenfeld took great care 
to point out every fresh arrival post that was mentioned in 
the newspapers; the latter also noticed the safe landing 
of the Hanoverian troops in England. Several weeks had 
already elapsed without Louisa’s hearing from her lover, 
and she began to be seriously alarmed about his safety ; 
because she took it for granted, that nothing but the ab- 
solute inability to write could prevent him from coutinu- 
ing his communications: her more experienced friend 
threw out a few hints about the general fickleness of men; 
but she only succeeded in shaking her faith, without des- 
troying her hopes. 

In the meantime the Baron became more pressing, and 
required a decisive answer from the mother: the latter 
insisted, in her turn, with Louisa, and she represented to 
her that an offer so highly advantageous and honourable 
ought not to be trifled with, The young lady was then 
obliged to confess her prior engagement, and the mother 
was indulgent enough to forgive the tardy communication 
of this unwelcome news; but, when she was informed of 
the actual state of the affair, she did not hesitate in de- 
monstrating the imprudence of rejecting an establishment 
of such importance for the sake of a flighty young man, who 
seemed to have already forgotten his engagements. Her 
reasons were so convincing that nothing could be usged 
against them, and a short delay was all that was requested 
for the present, with the solemn promise that the hand of 
the Baron would be accepted if a last letter to Robert 
should remain unanswered beyond a reasonable time. 
The new lover was made acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the case, and he appeared neither surprised 
nor shocked at the intelligence: he had no objection to 
the requested delay, although he thought it very super- 
fluous. He was so very confident with regard to the 
dissolution of the alleged romantic attachment, that he 
only regretted his not being abie to accompany the ladies 
to their home, and to wait there for the decision of his 
fate; but urgent and indispensible affairs called him ts 
Vienna, and he took the liberty of proposing that Ma- 
dame De Dalling (his future mother-in-law) should, in 
the meantime, take possession of his mansion in Prague, 
where she might spend her time very pleasantly, and in 
all the comforts of case and affluence. 





To b¢ continned.y 


_HMiscellanies. 


COMPARATIVE CRITICISM. 
NON NOSTRUM TANTAS COMPONERE LITES. 
‘© REDGAUNTLET.” 


‘6 This tale is not unworthy the author of Waverley. 
But Redgauntlet farther engrafts a beauty unknown 
ever to the Lge ep novel to which we have compared it— 
we allude to the masterly way in which the history of the 
times and the fiction are made to chime in with and hold 
each other. In this respect, it is not inferior to Waverley 
itself—and the conculsion is what it ought to be at once, 
grand, simple, and affecting." —Literary Gazrtte, 

“We are sadly disappointed with this novel. It has 
none of the fine qualities which belong to its predecessors, 
and it is a mere fourth or fifth rate production. ‘Take 
away a few pages, and it would do no credit to the Minerva 
Press. The story is intricate without being interesting ; 
the personages numerous, without any thing characteristic ; 
the dialogue diffuse, undramatic, and tedious; and the 
whole thing very slovenly got up. Redgauntilet is incom. 
parably the worst of all the novels of Sir Walter Scott.” — 
Literary Museum. 











THE PRIDE AND PLEASURE OF A LAW-SUIT. 
[From ‘* Redgauntlet.”} 

‘6 Well, but friend,” said the Quaker, ‘*I wish to hear 
thee speak about this great law-suit of thine which has 
been matter of such celebrity."—** Celebrity! Ye may 
say that,” said Peter (a ruined pauper suitor) for the 
string was touched to which his crazy imagination always 
vibrated. ** And I dinna wonder that folks that judge 
things by their outward grandeur should think me some- 
thing worth their envying. Its very true, that it is gran. 
deur upon earth to hear ane’s name thunnered out along 
the arched roof of the outer-house—‘ Poor Peter Peebles 
ae Plainstanes, e¢ per contra ;’ a’ the best lawyers in 

e house fleeing like eagles to the prey; some because 
they are in the cause, and some because they want to be 
thought engaged (for there are tricks in other trades by 
selling muslins),—to see the reporters mending their pens 
to take down the debate—the Lords themselves pooin’ in 
their chairs, like folk sitting down to a gude dinner, and 
crying on the clerks for parts and pendicles of the pro. 
cess; the puir bodies can do little mair than cry on their 
closet keepers to help them. To see a’ this (continued 
Peter, in a tone of sustained rapture) and to ken that 
nothing will be said or done among a’ thae grand folk, 
for may be the feck of three hours, saving that concerns 
you and your business—O, man, nae wonder that ye 
judge this to be earthly glory! And yet, neighbour, ‘as 
I was saying, there be unco drawbacks—I whiles think of 
my bit house, where dinner, and supper, and breakfast 
used to come without the crying for, Just as if fairies had 
brought it—and the gude at e’en—uand the needfu’ 
penny in the pouch—and then to see a’ ane’s warldly 
substance capering in the air in a pair of weigh-bauks, 
now up, now down, as the breath of judge or counsel in- 
cline it for pursuer or defender. Troth, man, there are 
times I rue having ever begun the plea wark, though, may 
be, when ye consider the renown and credit I have by it, 
ye will hardly believe what I am saying.” 


Sir Walter Scott’s last Novel.—There is quite a rage 
for Sir Walter Scott’s novels in Germany, onl every one 
of them is thrice translated, and twice re-printed in the 
original in that country. This is all as it should be. But 
productive as is the great Scotch Novelist, he is still un- 
= ae to the voracious appetite of the Germans. 

e learn from a Bookseller, lately returned from the con- 
tinent, that, at the Leipsic Fair, nothing was talked of but 
Sir Walter Scott's last novel, which, ~ person said, 
was by far the best he had yet written. The Bookseller 
said, that was odd, as St. Ronan’s Well (Redgauntlet 
had not yet appeared) was generally thought by no means 
one of his best. **Oh, we do not mean St. Ronan’s 
Well; but the last one, Wallad Moor, which is by far 
his best. St. Ronan’s Well was —— very little of.’* 
—** Wallad Moor—Wallad Moor (said the honest book. 
seller) there was no novel of that name out when I left 
England, and I have been only seven days on the road—I 
must inquire farther about this.” On going to the pub- 
lisher to have the business cleared up, the latter said, that 
it was in vain to hold out—so sh up his ers, 
he observed, ** We wanted a novel for the fair, 
and as nothin oe an honest man here ‘pro. 
duced one at the very nick of time—he has been well paid, 
and the public all the way from the Rhine to St. Peters. 
burgh are in ecstasy—when the next real Scotch novel 








comes, it will not be one whit the less read, because of 


Wallad Moor 
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Poetry. 


THE BLISS OF SLEEP. 
—<=>—- 
** To sleep \—perchance to dream :—” 
Shakspearc. 





The bliss of sleep?—oh, then, it sure must be 
The dreamless sleep upon the Stygian sea, 
Where Lethe’s sluggish waves of darkness roll, 
And Chaos spreads her mantle o’er the soul! 
The bliss of sleep !—Go, mark the hectic glow, 
The frenzied start upon the eouch of woe; 
Hark to the hollow groan,—the rending sigh,— 
The supplicating prayer,—the stern reply ;— 
The shriek of agony,—the lengthened moan, 
And all that Melancholy calls her own: 
Mark the big drops upon the forehead fair, 
Auswering the biddings of the witch Despatr ; 
Then talk of bliss, and tell how happy they, 
Who, sunk in slumber, chase their griefs away — 
Alas! there may perchance some dreamings be, 
Some visions heavenly of felicity, 
When o’er the couch of youth Hope strews the rose, 
And lulls her votary in ideal repose ; 
But, oh! the wakening from Elysium there, 
The sleeper from his Eden groves to bear ! 
How starta the soul aghast, o’erwhelm’d to find 
Its dawn of bliss a phantom of the mind; 
And all the heart reposed on, fled and gone, 
Like vapour fading in the morning sun! 
Oh, blest, if in that hour of horror given 
Again to sleep, to reawake in heaven! 
Life has its dreams; and o'er our early years, 
Some halcyon visitings, undimmed of tears, 
Will refuge find within the sanguine breast, 
And charm, with treacherous wile, the heart to rest; 
But brief the season of the soul's repose, 
The dream noust end, the spell its witch'ry lose; 
And o’er the azure of the sunmer sky, 
Clouds spread their veil, and threatening meteors fly. 
Oh! then the waking hour, the midnight dream, 
Alike with melancholy musings teem; 
And sick at heart of Ufe, ite crimes, and woes, 
How pines the traveller for his last repose ! 
How longs in peace to pass the Stygian flood, 
And dwell for ever with the pure and gaod ! 
And blest when ours on Jordan's peacefwi shore, 
To lst the howlings of the storm no more; 
No more to start from dreams with wild affright, 
“ Abhor the day, and loathe the coming night:” 
Oh! blest the hour, when from its slumber wakes 
Th’ imprisoned spirit, and resplendent breaks 
Kternal morn, which no dark shadows dim, 
And ceaseless heard the voice of seraphim, 
Hymning the praises of its Maker, God, 
Filling with light ineffable the bright abode 
Of that celestial region, heavenly fair, 
Where sighs are sounds unknown, unseen the tear ;—— 
Oh! blest, when ours, on Acheron's tranquil lake, 
Of dreams and time a last farewel to take! 
And, Sleep, no more I'll chide thy visions drear, 
Thy shriek of agony, and “ voice of fear ;” 
And, Lifc, no more I'll weep thy fond deeait, 
Thy rainbow promise, fair, and ah, as fleet |— 
Composed, whate’er ordained my lot to be, 
Resigned, whate'er the will of Heawn decree ; 
A few brief hours, and pass'd the rugged road, 
Th’ immortal apirit shall ascend to God! 


Liverpool. G, 


age and body of the time his form and pressure.” 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—As the Young Lyra excites so much interest at 
the present moment, perhaps you will not object to the 
insertion of the following lines in your next Kaleidoscope. 
Trusting to your judgment, I am, &c. Cc. 

—_— 
ON THE YOUNG LYRA. 
Hark! how the numbers sweetly ring, 
When Genius drops the stream 
Of Music on the hallowed string, 
Enlightened by the beam 
Of eyes irradiant and bright 
With intellectual light. 


See, rosy Lyra, cherub like, 
Unto her bosom bends 

The harp, her nimble fingers strike, 
By which her epirit blends 

The softest notes of earth 

With heaven that gave them birth. 


Smiling, she bids the sounds arise, 
In flowing measures clear ; 

Then, lulls them into gentle sighs 
That swell upon the ear, 

Like waters rushing o’er 

The rocks they kissed before. 


And as she calls the tender note, 
Her ear aside reclined, 

With fervour list’ning, hears it float 
Respondent to the mind, 

Which flung it to the wire, 

To flourish—and expire. 


With magic strength each muscle plays, 
As rapid as the will, 

Which proves, beyond the power to praise, 
The triumph of the skill, 

That woos the ears and heart 

To meet, no more to part. 

Sweet child of genius, rarely met, 
May Heav’n preserve thy spring ! 

Oh! may’st thou live long summers yet, 
With honours on thy wing! 

Fair seraph of the aky, 

No weak mortality ! CG 


FF 
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THE THEATRE. 





“ The purpone of playing, both at the first, and now, was, 
and is, to hold, as "twere, the mirror up to nature; to show 
virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the very 


Want of room, added te other pressing vocations, pre- 
vented our noticing, last week, as we intended, the very 
respectable performance on Tuesday, the 6th instant, of 
Shakspeare’s delightful comedy of ‘* Much Ado @ 
Nothing,” on which occasion Miss L. Kelly made her 
first appearance as the representative of Beatrice. She is 
a very pleasing actress; easy, natural, and unaffected in 
her t, and otherwise personally agreeable; of 
comely, well-proportioned stature, and possessing a voice 
of some flexibility and melody. The arch gaicty, as well 
as the versatile humour of Beatrice, were happily elicited 
by — Kelly ; who failed, however, in ing an ade- 
buat? degree of poignancy to the unmerciful satire with 
which Shakspeare’s whimsical mad-cap asssils every thing 
and every body. Her wit wanted polish, too, as well as 
piquancy ¢ there was not about it any of that forcible de- 
icacy, striking brilliance, or richly-finished potency 
observable in the wordy rencontre of a well-educa 
lady. Beatrice is volatile, but not a Hoyden: her re- 

is always consistent with good breeding, and never 
egenerates to plebeian flippancy. She is a sprightly sa- 
tirist, whose biting invective is rendered innocuous by her 
honest good nature; not a peevish scold, fond of ‘* the 
music of her own vain tongue,” and ever fearful of its 





) rates Benedick, in good set heroies, on his obvious lack of 


courage; when all of woman in her seems directed to the 
attainment of her wished revenge on Claudio, even at the 
hazard of poor Benedick’s sweet life. She had, before 
effectually cured his ominous ** tooth ache,” and appeared 
now resolved on providing for him a no less certain re- 
medy for his love: though Claudio’s sword would not, 
perhaps, have been the most palatable physician she 
could have recommended. So thought Shakspeare, we 
resume, or he would not (by the felicitous device of 
etecting Don John's villany, through the humble me- 
dium of simple Dogberry, and his more simple satellites) 
have rendered the experiment unnecessary.— We hope Mr. 
Vandenhoff has more respect for his fair fame, than to 
aim at consummating it by the precarious claims derived 
from inere versatility of genius; and should sincerely re- 
gret to see him become, in the general acceptation of the 
term, a useful actor. Asa ian, he ranks second to 
few performers of the present day, to none, indeed, in 
our estimation; and we are, therefore, the rather tena- 
cious of our good opinion of his acknowledged merits in 
this respect, than desirous of exchanging it, even tempo- 
rarily, for the more depreciated homage awarded the 
*¢ man of all work;”? who rarely attains to higher praise 
than that of being in every thing respectable, in nothing 
excellent. The lamentable necessities of the theatre are 
urgent, certainly, and it is magnanimous in this gentle- 
man to sacrifice all individual considerations, for the 
general good ; but he ought not to forget the text pro- 
pounded to Surface, ‘* be just before are generous.’” 
Some one of the sage worthies of old, has handed down 
to posterity an apothegm Mr. Vandenhoff knows well 
how to apply in the present instance: ‘* we should always 
prefer a greater misfortune of eur neighbours, to a lesser 
of our own: when equally circumstanced, self-considera- 
tion is the first.” ¢ 
Benedick is one of the most inimitable offsprings of our 
immortal bard’s procreative fancy; one of those choice 
spirits Shakespeare delighted in delineating. A com- 
pound medley of eccentricity, wit, and good fellowship ; 
tinctured with an admixture of restless contrariety, and a 
sophisticated temperament of mind that keep him in an 
uninterrupted state of ferment with himself and all around 
him. After railing at ** the honourable estate of wedlock” 
until vituperation becomes really exhausted, he falls in love 
in despite of himself; reasons himself to reason, outlives tlre 
viclence of his prejudices, submits to the torture of read. 
ing his own recantation, and with a good grace yields 
himsclf, ‘* Benedick the married man.” And why? 
because, forsooth, the lady Beatrice, after all ** ig fair, 
virtuous, and wise”; as, we conceive, were other women, 
and as Beatrice always was; aye, but then ‘the appetite 
deth alter: a man loves the meat in his » that he 
cannot endure in his age”, and when ick, good 
consistent soul, ** did aay he would die a bachelor, he did 
not think that he should live till he were Married.’ 
It has generally been our ill-fortune to witness this 
Shakesperean worthy either caricatured by rude senselcss 
fellows, who imagined him an ordinary clown that was 
to excite risibility by vulgar grimace, and the distorted 
muscle of vile buffoonery; or by disgustin popinjays, 
who, with foppish formality, capered about the stage like 
60 many automata, and perverted the vivid corus- 
cations of genuine wit, which so irradiate this sparkling 
eharacter to the low jests of ribald witlings. We were 
pleased, therefore, to have an opportunity of seeing Bene- 
dict personated by a gentleman and a scholar, for heis both, 
and a soldier withal; and our thanks are certainly due to 
Mr. Vandenhoff for the very great gratification we de- 
rived from his rich portraiture of this cameleon-like per- 
sonage, this mental Sir Proteus. We do not remember 
having previously seen an audience evince more delight 
than ow the occasion of which we are speaking; indeed, 
it was not easy to avoid being pleased, and highly. Mr. 
Vandenhoff dressed, and looked the part admirably ; there 
was an easy grace in his mien, and his general carri 
was marked with an air of frank gentility and gay 
roguery, that were in excellent ing with the c le 
The smart sallies of his wit were characterized by correct 
emphasis, poignant in their application, and altoge 
pointed with @ force and beauty which excited warm ad- 
miration and applause. The classical retort, more par- 
ticularly on poor Claudio, was given with a chaste delicacy 
and elegant refinement of manner, and a pungent rapidity 
of utterance, that disrobed it of all its unseemly qualities, 
and quite electrified the house. 
Next in the scale of excellence must we class the glee of 
‘* Sigh no more, ladies,” by Messrs. Bellamy, Benwell, 
_ and Mrs. Aldridge; and after them, Miss Ken- 
neth’s very appropriate performance of Hero. Mr. Bass, 





becoming rusty through disuse. Miss Kelly appeared to 
most advantage, we think, in the scene where Beatrice 


too, claims our commendatory notice for his Don Pedro; 
as whom, he ‘‘o’erstepped not the modesty of nature; 
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a peculiarity we should be glad to see more frequently at- 
tached to his acting. Mr. Biddear's Claudio was likewise 
distinguished by unassuming good sense and respectful diffi- 
dence ; qualities by no means observable in the Borachio of 
Mr. Leaves, who may be assured, the more he labours at 
effect, so much the more will he become ridiculous. Mr. 
Penson is a gentleman of whom we think not meanly, but 
of whom we can never speak highly, unless he will have 
sone compassion on sober nature. His Dogberry was 
certainly less deformed by wry faces and contorted limbs 
than his performances usualiy are, nor had it that palpa- 
ble playing at, in lieu of to the audience, with which he 
often dis us. To this » also, we must 
take leave to say, with Hamlet, ‘let those that play 
our clowns, k no more than is set down for them: 
‘or there be of them, that will themselves laugh, to set 
some quantity of barren spectators to laugh too: that’s 
villanous, and shows a most pitiful ambition in the fool 


that uses it.” 
The managers have made much fuss about a new co- 
medy yel ‘6 Pride shall have a Fall,” and ** the grand 
romance of Blue Beard,” both of which have been immo- 
derately puffed into notice; but neither of which, we will 
venture to predict, will outlive the glaring red letters that 
so pompously display at once the bad taste of the manage- 
ment, and that these pieces are not, in reality, at- 
tractive. If they were, in verity, popular, we should 
discover it without being so informed by a disfigured 
lay-bill; and the treasury of the theatre would be more 
Pencfited by erowded benches, than such a fallacious pro- 
fusion of Messrs. Rushton and Melling’s large red type. 
July 19. THE COUNCIL OF TEN. 
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PICTURESQUE TOUR of the GANGES and JUMNA. 
NEW WORKS.—This day is published, by R.i ACKERMANN, 
and may he had of all the Booksellers in the United King- 
dom, in Eleph. 4to, Part I. price 14s, (to be continued 
monthly, and completed in Six Parts 
PICTURESQUE TOUR OF THE RIVERS 
GANGES AND JUMNA, in India: containing highly 
finished and coloured Engravings of the most remarkable 
ery on those Rivers, from draw- 
ings taken on spot; with Illustrations Historical and De- 
acriptive, by Lieut. Col. Forrrst.—Each Part contain 4 
Views, besides which, several Vignettes and a Map will be 
given; and the vol. w’ complete, Pe form a Companion 
to Ackermann’s Tours of the Rivers Rhine and Seine. 

THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS: being a Description of the 

anners, Custems, &e. of their Inhabitants; and contain- 
ing, among the rest, an interesting Account of the Sandwich 

end 3, 2vals. with 26 col. Engravings, price 12s, 

LE TERS BETWEEN AMELIA IN LONDON AND HER 
MOTHER IN THE COUNTRY, written by the late Winti1Am 
Comex, Esq. embellished with a Frontispiece, and printed 
with the Miniature Tours of Dr. Syntax, by the 
or, one volume, price 5s. 

PARABLES, Moral and Instructive, particularly calcu- 
lated for the Youth of both Sexes. hf. bd. and lettered, pr. 6s. 

No. XIX. REPOSITORY OF ARTS, containing between 
60 and 70 pp. of Letter-press, 5 col. Eng. and 1 plain, pr. 4s. 


HE LAST WEEK OF THE INFANT LYRA’S 
PERFORMANCE IN LIVERPOOL.—This singularly- 
talented Child, azed Three Years and Eight Months, now on 
her way for Presentation to his Majesty, will remain a few 
days in this town, and may be seen every day from Twelve 
clock to Four, and from Seven to Nine in the Evening, at 
the Lycewm Lecture-room, Bold-street. This Musical Pheno- 
menon, during her short stay in Dublin, was visited by up- 
wards of 20,000 Persons, She performs, with masterly exe- 
cation, most difficult CONCERTOS on the HARP. 
Admigsion Tickets, and Bills stating the iculars of the 
Entertainment, to be had at the principal Music Shops, and 
at the Lecture-room of the Lyceum. 


HEATRE DU PETIT LAZARY DE MESSRS. 
MAFFEY, from Paris, YORK HOTEL—tThis EVEN- 
ING (Monday) the 19th instant, and following evenings, 
HARLEQUIN GARDENER, or the Fairy. 
Harlequinade, interspersed with et Dances, Dis- 
ses, Transformations, changes of Dress, &e. A number 
of superb Metamorphoses, amongst which will be the Apo- 
theosis of Admiral Lord Nelson. 

In the course of the Evening, for the first time, will be 
seen, & Mechanical representation of the CITY OF MEXICO, 
as it existed at the period when it was conquered by Fer- 
ae eee ceptorive vlewiet tae Gyamily erty tn tims 

& perspective view e arm that 
immense city, with gondolas and canoes moving afloat, and 
eharacters in the costume of thecountry at thet epost pasalng 
along in front. The 3 e will conclude with the new 
ballet entertainment called FIGURO, or the Spanish Fete. 

to be opened at half-past Seven, and the performance 
to eammence at half-past Bight precisely. 
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The Beauties of Chess. 


Che Phenix. 








** Ludimus efigiem belli” ......0.000.V IDA. 
—>— 
[No. 111] 


White moves, and gives check-mate in three moves. 


Black. 























WHITE. 





0 At the suggestion of some friends, we shall in fu- 
ture reserve the solutions until the week after the game 
has appeared. People are apt, almost unconsciously, to 
glance over the Sqares of the solution, when they lie im- 
mediately before them; and if they should thus get a 
peep at the first move, the merit of the discovery does not 
ong to themselves. dit. Acai. 





The Bouquet. 


* Thave here only made @ nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 





ESKIMAUX MUSIC. 


———— 
(From Captain Lyon's Private Journal. ) 
No, 2. 
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male ah! fiool! ah! boot! 
“It is absolutely impossible to describe by notes, or 


otherwise, the two last words, which are uttered with a 
wildness approaching to *. joyous yell.” 





WILLMER and Co. 25, Lonp-sTREET (opposite W. 

a T. Greoson’s Tea Warchouse) have on sale up- 
warde of 000 Pieces of the most celebrated Vocal and Instra- 
m MUSIC, which they are selling at Haur the published 


prices. Best Music Paper 3s. per quire. L 
kbindi 


The young Lyra.—We have much pleasure in calling 


the publie attention to the advertisement of the young 


yra, whose unrivalled talent has called forth the compli- 
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ment we have recorded in our poetical d 
stay roust necessarily be short in Liverpoo. 


| Under this head we purpose from time to time to revive 
| works of merit, which are either extremely rare or entirely 
out of print; and we solicit assistance in this department, 
which may be rendered valuable and interesting. 

The singular little work we are about to revive, was 
originally written by Edward Somerset, Marquis of Wor- 
cester, who flourished in the reign of King Charles I. 
It is little more than an index or enumeration of cer- 
tain projects, which the writer assures us he has carried 
into practice; although we should have been better satis- 
fied of the truth of his assertion had he favoured us with 
the particular details. The dedication of the work, which 
we omit as uninteresting, is addressed to the King, and 
subsequently to the Lords temporal and spiritual; and 
praying remuneration for the enormous expenses the 
writer states he had incurred in perfecting those inventions, 
which he tenders to the Government upon certain condi- 
tions. He estimates his outgoings at the enormous sum 
of six or seven hundred thousand pounds! We believe, 
although we do not pledge ourselves to the fact, that his 
petition having been disregarded, the Marquis destroyed 
all the plans and descriptions of those marvellous inven- 
tions, of which we have now no record but his own bare 
catalogue. The first idea of the steam-engine has*been 
ascribed to him, but upon very random data in our opi- 
nion. The Edinburgh Review of Jan. 1809, contains the 
following remark on this subject :—** No cotemporary re- 
cord exists to illustrate or verify his description of the con- 
trivance which we presume to call a steam-engine, or to 
inform us where, and in what manner it was carried into 
effect; though it is evident from his account, that he had 
actually constructed and worked a machine that raised 
water by steam. His description of the method is short 
and obscure ; but inclines us to think, contrary to what 
many have supposed, that the force of his engine was de- 
rived solely from the elasticity of steam 3 and that the con- 
densation of steam by cold, was no part of his contrivance.” 
—Ldit. Kai. 


A Century of the Names and Scantlings of such Inventions 
as at present J can call to mind to have (ricd and perfected 
(which, my former Notes being lost) I have, at the ine 
stance of a powerful Fricnd, endeavoured now, in the 
year 1655, to set these down in such a way as may suffi. 
ciently instruct me to put any of them in practice, 
THE AUTHOR THE MARQUIS OF WORCESTER. 
—va— 
1, SEALS ABUNDANTLY SIGNIFICANT. 

Several sorts of seals, some showing by scrues, others 
by gages fastening or unfastening all the marks at once : 
others by additional points and imaginary places, pro. 
portionable to ordinary escocheons and seals at arms 
each way palpably and punctually setting down (vet pri. 





Sa | from 


vate from all others, but the owncr, asd by his assent) the 
day of the month, the day of the week, the month of the 
year, the year of our Lord, the names of the witnesses 
and the individual place where any thing was sealed, 
though in ten thousand several places, together with the 
very number of lines contained, in @ contract, whereby 
falsification a be discovered, and manifestly proved 
being upon good grounds suspected. : 
Upon any of these seals aman may keep accompts of re- 
— and disbursements from one farthing to an hundred 
millions, punctually showing each pound, shilling, penny 
or farthing. , 
_ By these seals, likewise, any letter, though written but 
in English, may be read and understood in eight several 
languages, and in English itself to clean contrary and 
different sense, unknown to any but the correspondent 
and not to be read or understood by him neither, if opened 
before it arrive unto him ; so that neither threats, nor hopes 
of reward, can make him reveal the secret, the letter hav- 
ing been intercepted, and first opened by the enemy. 
2. PRIVATE AND PARTICULAR TO” EACH OWNER. 
How ten thousand persons may fise these seals to all and 
every of the purposes aforesaid, and yet keep their secrets 
any but whom they please. 

8. AN ONE-LINE OYPHER. 
A cypher and character so contrived, that one line, withe 
out returns and circumflexes, stands for each and every of 
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the 24 letters, and as ready to be made fi letter 
as the other. . —s 
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4. REDUCED TO A POINT. ’ 
This invention refined, and so abreviated that a point 
only showeth distinctly and significantly any of the 24 
letters; and these very points to be made with two pens, 
wo that no time will be lost, but as one finger riseth the 
other may make the following letter, never clegging the 
memory with several figures for words, and combination 
of letters; which with ease, and void of confusion, are 
thus speedily and punctually, letter for letter, set down by 
naked and not multiplied points. And nothing can be 
less then a point, the mathematical definition of being 
cujus pars nulla. And of @ motion no swifter imaginable 
then semiquavers or releshes, yet applicable to this man- 
ner of writing. 
5. VARIED SIGNIFICANTLY TO ALL THE 24 LETTERS. 

A way by circular motion, either along a rule or Ting- 
wise, to vary any alphabet, even this of points, so that the 
self-same point individually placed, without the least ad- 
ditional mark or variation of place, shall stand for all the 
#4 letters, and not for the same letter twice in ten sheets 
writing ; yet as easily and certainly read and known, as if 
it but for one and the self-same letter constantly sig- 
nified. 

6. A MUTE AND PERFECT DISCOURSE BY COLOURS. 

How at a window, as far as eye can discover black from 
white, a man may hold discourse with his correspondent, 
without noise made or notice taken ; being, according to 
occasion given and means afforded, ex re natd, and no 
need of provision before-hand; though much better if 
foreseen, and means: prepared for it, and a premeditated 
course taken by mutual consent of parties. 

7. TO HOLD THE 8AME BY NIGHT. 
_ Away to do it by night as well as by day, though as 
dark as pitch is black. 

8. TO LEVEL CANNONS BY NIGHT. 

A way how to level and shoot cannon by night as well 
as by day, and asdirectly ; without platform or measures 
taken by day, yet by a plain and infallible rule. 

9. A SHIP-DESTROYING ENGINE. 

An engine, portable in ones pocket, which may be car- 
ried and fastened on the inside of the greatest ship, tan- 
quam aliud agens, and at any appointed minute, though 
a week after, either of day or night, it shall irrevocoverably 
oink that ship. 

10, HOW TO BE FASTENED FROM ALOOF AND 

UNDER WATER. j : 

A way from a mile off to dive and fasten a like engine 
to any ship, 80 as it may punctually work the same effect 
ether for time or execution. 

11. HOW TO PREVENT BOTH. 

How to prevent and safeguard any ship from such an 
attempt by day or night. 

12. AN UNSINKABLE SHIP. 

A way to make a ship not possible to be sunk though 
shot an hundred times betwixt wind and water by cannon, 
end should lose a whole plank, yet in half an hour's time 
should be made as fit to sail as before. 


( To be continued. ) 
Sgn) 
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LORD BYRON. 











(Prom Blackwood’s Magazine) 


“The approach to that part of Albaro where the noble 
poet dwelt, 1s by « narrow lane, and on a steepascent. The 
palace is entered by a lofty iron gate that conducts into 
a coart-yard, planted with venerable yew-trees, cut into 
grotesque shapes. After announcing our arrival at the 

we were received by a man of almost gigantic sta- 
ture, who wore a beard hanging down his breast to a for- 
midable length. ‘This, as I was given to understand, was 
the eccentric bard’s favourite valet, and the same who had 
stabbed the soldier in the fray at Pisa, for which Lord 
Byron and the friends of his party were ry to leave 
the Tuscan states,—an exploit, not the first in his way, by 
which he had distinguished his fidelity to his master. An 
Malian Count, with whom he lived before he entered Lord 
Byron's service, had experienced similar proofs of his de- 
votedness. From what I have since heard I am inclined 
te believe the fellow has at length fallen a sacrifice to that 
sort of violence to which he had so little scruple in having 
recourse himself. He was shot by a Soliote captain; and it 
was that circumstance that occasioned the epileptic fits, 
which are said to have seized Lord Byron not many weeks 
before his death, and to have weakened his constitution. 
By this Goliath of valets we were ushered through a spa- 





cious hall, accommodated with a billiard-table, and hung 
round with portraits, into his Lordships receiving-room, 
which was fitted up in a complete style of English com- 
fort. It was carpeted and curtained; a blazing lo 
crackled in the grate, a hearth-rug spread its soft an 
ample surface before it, a small reading-table and loung- 
ing-chair stood near the fire-place ; and not far from them 
an immense oval table groaned under the weight of new} 
agp quartos and octavos, among other books, whic! 

y arranged in nice order upon it. 

**Ina few seconds after we entered Lord Byron made his 
appearance from a room which opened into this; he walked 

lowly up to the fire-place, and received me with that un- 
reserved air, and good-humoured smile, which made me 
feel at ease at once, notwithstanding all my prognostica- 
tions to the contrary. The first impression made upon me 
was this—that the person who stood before me bore the least 
— resemblance to any bust, portrait, or profile, that I 

iad ever seen, pepeyares.§ to be his likeness ; nor have I 
since examined any which I could consider a perfect re- 
semblance. The portrait in possession of Mr. Murray, 
from which most of the oy seem to be taken, does not 
strike me as one in which the features of the original are 
to be recognised at first sight, which perhaps may be ow- 
ing. to the affected position, and studied air and manner 
which Lord B. assumed when he sat for it. Neither is 
the marble bust by Battolini a performance with whose 
assistance I should pronounce the lines and lineaments of 
the bard could be distinguished at a glance. 

‘6 It struck me that Lord Byron’s countenance was 
handsome and intellectual, but without being so remark- 
ably such as to attract attention, if it were not previously 
known who he was. His lips were full and of a good 
colour ; the lower one inclined to a division in the centre; 
and this, with what are called gap-teeth (in a very slight 
degrec) gave a peculiar expression to his mouth. I never 
observed the play of features, or the characteristics of phy- 
siognomy, more narrowly than I did Lord Byron’s, durin 
the wh oH hap of a very animated conversation, whi 
lasted nearly two hours, and I could not but feel all my 
Lavaterian — staggered, by discovering so few 
indications of violent temper, or of strong tastes and distates. 
I could scarcely discern any of the traits for which I 
searched, and should decide either that he had a powerful 
command over the muscles of his face, and the expression 
of his eyes or that there was less of that fiery temperament 
than what has been ascribed tohim. In short, I never 
saw a countenance more composed and still, and, I might 
even add, more sweet and prepossessing, than Lord Byron’s 
appeared upon this occasion. 

*¢ His hair was beginning to lose the glossiness, of which, 
it is said, he was once so proud, and several grey strangers 
presented themselves, in spite of his anxiety to have them 
removed. His figure, too, without being at all corpulent 
or rotund, was acquiring more fulness than he liked ; so 
much so, that he was abstemiously refusing wine and 
meat, and living almost entirely upon vegetables. 

** The reserve of a first introduction was banished in a 
moment, by Mr. ——’s starting a subject, which at once 
tendered Lord Byron as fluent of words as I could have 
wished to find him: he mentioned the manifesto of the 
Spanish Cortes, in answer to the declaration of the Holy 
Alliance, and an animated conversation followed between 
the two, which, as I was anxious to hear Lord Byron’s 
sentiments, I was in no hurry to interrupt. 

*« From the cause of the Spaniards, the Conversation 
directed itself to that of the Greeks, and the state paper 
of the Holy Alliance upon this subject also was brought 
upon the carpet. Cobbett’s name was introduced, and 
the aristocratic poet’s observation was too striking to be 
forgotten—* I should not like to see Cobbett presiding at 
a revolutionary green table, and to be examined by him ; 
for, if he were to put ten questions to me, and I should 
answer nine satisfactorily, but were to fail in the tenth— 
for that tenth he would send me to the lantern.’ 

*¢ Lord Byron then turned to me, and asked, ‘ Are you 
not afraid of calling upon such an excommunicated heretic 
as myself? If you are an ambitious man, you will never 
get on in the church after this.” 

‘+ I replied, that he was totally mistaken, if he fancied 
that there was any such jealous or illiberal spirit at home, 
and he rowan a interrupted ~ saying. * Yes, yes, 
you are right—there is a deal of liberal sentiment 
among churchmen in England, and that is why I ay od 
the Established Church of England to any other in the 
world. I have been intimate, in ‘my time, with several 
clergymen, and never considered our difference of 
opinion was a bar to our intimacy. say I am no 
Christian; but I am a Christian.’ I wards asked 
Mr. —— what his Lordship meant by an assertion so 
much in contradiction with his writings, and he was told 


that he often threw out random declarations of that kind, 
es ~} oe 

$s Byron took an opportunity of complaining, 
that some of. his poems bad "Goon ron unfairly, a 
assailed with a degree of virulence they did not y come 
They are not intended, he remarked, to be theological 
works, but merely works of imagination, and, as such, 

ht not to be examined ing to-the severe rules of 
we at va criticism. During the whole interview, my 
eyes were fixed very earnestly upon the countenance of the 
extraordinary man befere me. I was desirous of examin- 
ing every line in his face, and of judging, from the move- 
ments of his lips, eyes, and brow, what might be pasei 
within his bosom. Perhaps he was aware of this, al 
determined to keep a more command over them. 
A slight colour occasionally his cheeks; and once, 
in particular, when I inadvertently mentioned the name 
ofa pou who was formerly said to take a deep interest in 
his Lordship, and related an anecdote told me of her by 
a mutual friend—*‘ I have often been foolish,” said 
her ladyship, * but never wicked.’ At bearing this, a 
blush stole over the noble bard’s face, and he observed, 
‘I believe her.” 

** Once, and once only, he betrayed a slight d of 
vanity. He was speaking of a narrow escape that he had’ 
lately had in riding through a torrent. His mare lost her 
footing, and there was some danger of her being unable 
to recover herself. * Not, however,’ said he, * that I should 
have been in any personal hazard, for it would not be easy 
to drown me.’ He alluded to his swimming, in which he 
certainly surpassed most men. 

** Once also he seemed to think he had spoken incau- 
tiously, and took pains to correct himself. He was ale 
luding to <n invitation to dinner that had been given to 
him by an English gentleman in Genoa. I did not go, 
for I did not wish to make any new—I did not feel that 
pane depart from a rule I had made, not to dine in 

enoa. 

** When I took my leave of Lord Byron, he gurprised 
me by saying, ‘I hope we shall meet again, and perhaps 
it shall be in England.’ for though he seemed to have 
none of that prejudice against his native country that hag 
been laid to his charge, yet there was a want of ingenu- 
ousness in throwing out an intimation of what was not 
likely to take place. Upon the whole, instead of avoiding 
any mention of England, he evidently took an interest in 
what was poing on at home, and was glad when the con- 
versation led to the mention of persons and topics of the 
day, by which he could obtain any information, without 

irectly asking for it. 

‘*Such was my interview with one of the most cele- 
brated characters of the present age, in which, as is gene- 
rally the case, most of my anticipations were disappointed. 
There was nothing eccentric in his manner—nothing be- 
yond the level of ordinary clever men in his remarks or 
style of conversation, and certainly not any thing to justify 
the strange things that have been said of him by many, 
who, like the French thapsodist, would describe him as 
half angel and half devil.’ 


Scientific Records, 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
lar Medica] Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Min i 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents ;— 
to be continued in a series through the Volume. } 


An Address to the Public, on the Advantages of a 
STEAM NAVIGATION TO INDIA. 


By Captain J. E. Johnson, of the Honourable East India 
Company’s Service. 


ee ee 
(Concluded from our last. ) 
— 
At the Intter end of the year 1823, a public meeting wes 











interesting discussion took place. The report shows that the 
parties had duly considered all the circumstances relating to 


this address will allow me only to extract the concluding part 
of the report which comprises some of the more important 


particulars. 

‘‘ Mr. Larkins begged to put the motion distinctly to the 
meeting, that a certain premium be offered tothe first come 
pany or society that shall bring out a steam-vessel and estat. 
lish the communication between India and Great Britain, 
leaving the route open to their ehoice. 





“ Mr. Holt M‘Kenzie seconded the motion. Me observed 





convened at Calcutta, in furtherance of the plan, and a most ~ 


it, before they came to offer their opinions. The limits of , 
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that it was generally allowed, that large and unwieldy socie- 
tics manage their affairs badly; and it might, therefore, be 
fairly xssumed, considering the disadvantages which a so- 
ciety of this kind, formed in India, would labour under 
(the difficulty of assembling, and the uncertainty of the 
continuance here of its members) that the proposed plan, 
if entrusted to the management of such a body here, would 
be badly carried into effect and badly managed. Any idea 
of profit had been disclaimed; but, in point of fact, men 
were all influenced, as Mr. Johnson had said of the Pasha of 
Egypt, by selfish considerations: profit must therefore be 
considered as the only permanent motive to carry into ex- 
ecution and conduct the proposed Those who first 
started it might, indeed, be actuated by higher and more 
disinterested views; but those who carried it on must inevi- 
tably look to this result of their labours, or no reasonable hope 
could be entertained, with reference to the known laws of 
human nature, that they would be cheerfully performed, or 
lead to a successful issue. Now he did think that a commit- 
tee in this country were most unlikely so to conduct the 
scheme as to render it profitable, for reasons that had been 
stated, and which he thought must be almost obvious to all 
he addressed. He was decidedly of opinion, therefore, that 
the offer of a premium to any individual, here or at home, tu 
carry the scheme into effect, was the most likely to effect the 
end proposed, in the best, the speediest, and the least expen- 
sivemanner. By the offer of a premium the undertaking was 
thrown open to the whole capital and ingenuity of India and 
Great Britain; whereas, by the appointment of a committee 
here, the management of the business must be left toan agent 
in-England, a failure in the choice of whom might cause the 
whole scheme to end in loss and disappointment. By the 
offer of a premium we throw the undertaking of the plan open 
to the competition of the men of genius of England; and, if 
they did not succeed, he wvas indeed at a loss where to look fur 
success. Another reason against the appointment of a com- 
mittee here was, that we wanted data toestablish the amount 
of capital actually required. He, Mr. Mackenzie, had reason 
to believe that the expenses of building a steam-vessel of 400 
tons would amount to upwards of £14,000. It is true that 
this was the estimated price; but it was well known that es- 
timates were apt to be very fallacious. Mr. Mackillop, he be- 
Ueved, could speak from experience on the point, in reference 
to the steam-veszel here-—(4 laugh.) The estimate of the ex- 
pense of building that vessel, furnished, too, by a most intel- 
ligent and skilful individual, was 15,000 rupees; and she had 
eventually cost, he understood, 32,000. It is evident, there- 
fore, that estimates may be most deceptive and erroneous: 
but, if that furnished in this case be correct, the premium 
offered would secure us the supply of a vessel here within 
twelve months from thisdate. The next question was, could 
we raise £10,000? It was assumed that the scheme would 
prove advantageous to the comforts of all, and prufitable to 
many. Speaking for himself he could say that he should wil- 
lingly aid in promoting the increase of these comfurts. To 
‘the mercantile body the plan offered more weighty advan- 
tages than to others, inasmuch as speediness of intelligence 
was of more importance to them, than to any other class of 
society. It could not therefore be doubted, that the Indian 
community would subscribe to obtain these advantages. 
_Captain Johnson, it was plain, acted on the supposition that 
we were to sit down quietly with a prospect of losing two lacs 
of rupees, to obtain an object that might be etfected without 
any such risk. He had no doubt that the community would 
willingly contribute two lacs to promote the communication 
it was proposed to establish; but, if they gave twoin that way, 
he was confident they would much more readily give one, asa 
premium, in the way he had suggested. 

“Mr. Paton inquired whether the government would not 
patronize the undertaking? 

“ Mr. H. Mackenzie replied, that he was not there on the 
part of the government, but simply as an individual addressing 
his fellow-citizens at a meeting of other individuals like him- 
self. If he were, however, to express his opinion as to the 
disposition of the government towards this undertaking, he 
should have no hesitation in.expressing his conviction, that 
they would liberally support it. He would suggest, as an im- 
Pprevement to Mr. Larkins’s motion, that instead of offering 
the premium to individuals, it should run thus ;—that a pre- 
amium shall be offered to the first Company, that shall establish 
a communication between India and Great Britain by means 
of steam navigation. 

“ The resolutions were then moved, seconded, and carried.” 

‘ The only remaining extract which J shall make, is one 
from the Calcutta Journal, vol. iii. No. 135, in which one 
of the principal objections to the plan, as it regards the 
passage through Egypt, is scientifically inquired into, and 
shown to be of no material importance. 

The plague, which is known to prevail in Egypt, would 
seem at first sight to prevent a determined impediment, 
but, by P r precautions, the effects of it may always be 
avoided by Europeans, and its visitations guarded against. 
The following remarks upon this point must appear con- 











clusive to those who will trace physical effects to physical 
causes. 

‘It now remains to make a few observations on the jour- 
ney through Egypt. A great deal has been said on this head ; 
but as many difficulties are still considered, by some, to oppose 
us in this part of the proposed communication, we shall per- 
haps be pardoned for adding a few remarks on the subject. 

“* With respect to the road from Suez to Cairo, it is a level 
plain, easily traversed by carriage and horses, and all difficulty 
on that score therefore is merely visionary. A previous ar- 
rangement with the Pasha would always secure a guard to 
protect passengers against the attacks of wandering Arabs. 

“ The plague, therefore, is the only serious obstacle: in 
this we think we shall be able to show, that there is nothing 
tofear. We have consulted various authorities on the subject, 
and we gather from all of them, that the plegue prevails in 
Egypt only at one season of the year. Doctor Clarke says, 
‘upon the retiring of the Nile, the country is one vast swamp. 
The atmosphere, impregnated with putrid and offensive ex- 
halations, then stagnates like the filthy pools over which it 
broods. Then, too, the plague begins, nor ceases until the 
waters return again.’ From this it would appear, that 
the visitations of the plague are perivdical; and, con- 
sequently, that at one season of the year, the objection 
founded on its prevalence does not exist. The expression, 
‘on the retiring of the Nile,’ is certainly indefinite. We 
know, however, that the Nile commences rising on or about 
the 18th of June, and is at its height in the middle of Septem- 
ber. Now the rising of the Nile constantly occasions the 
disappearance of the Plague; but as it is at its height in the 
middle of September, it of course immediately after, com- 
mences ‘ retiring.’ 

«* In December the Nile is ‘ very high; and that is the very 
best season for navigating it. It is generally understood, 
that the season of the plague commences in February or 
March, and in that case, there are only four months in the 
year during which it prevails, so that the objection, founded 
on its existence, is, we repeat, of very partial application, and 
cannot be considered as at all fatal to the plan of communi- 
cation proposed to be established. But Pococke treats this 
obstacle of the prevalence of the plague very lightly indeed. 
He says ‘the north wind is called Meltem, being what the 
ancients called the Etesian Winds: this begins to blow in 
May, some time befure the Nile rises; it is a refreshing wind, 
and makes the excessive heat in summer supportable; it 
brings with it health and the happiness of Egypt, is thought 
to be the cause of the overflow of the Nile, and continues blow- 
ing till November, and without this wind they could not sail 
up the Nile all the time that its current is su very rapid. Ir 
18 THIS WIND THAT PUTS A STOP TO THE PLAGUB; for when it 
breeds of itself, it generally begins in Egypt in February, 
when the weather is coldest, and is thought to be occasioned 
by a stoppage of perspiration; it rages and is very mortal 
during the hot winds; but they have the plaguetrery rarely in 
Feypt, unless brought by infection to Alexandria, when it does not 
commonly spread? 

*« In the passages quoted, two very remarkable facts are re- 
corded: first, that the Etesian, or north wind, that begins tu 
blow in May, stops the plague; and, secondly, that this dread- 
ful scourge, which is deemed by some an obstacle to any com- 
munieation through Egypt, is of rare occurrence. If 
Pococke’s authority is to be relied on, the plague, when it 
does prevail, must be of very short duration; for it makes its 
first appearance in February, and disappears in May; so that 
it exists little more than three months in the year. But all 
authorities agree, that the rising of the Nile disperses it; and 
it can, therefore, at the most, prevail only during a few 
months out of the twelve; therefore, the difficulty supposed 
to be created by it, is removed; except when the plague ac- 
tually prevails in Egypt, clean bilis of health may be obtained 
at Alexandria: and if this be the ease, the vessel that obtained 
one would be exempt from quarantina” 

From these extracts it will be seen how earnest is the 
desire that exists in India, to see the plan carried into ex- 
ecution, and, surely, it is quite as natural that a similar 
feeling should prevail in England. 

Whether considered in reference to commercial interests, 
kindred intercourse, or the general communion of man in 
his social character, the advantages of such an undertaking 
are incalculable. It brings the inhabitants of distant re- 
gions in frequent converse with each other; interchanges 
the produce of those regions at repeated intervals; keeps 
up amore constant correspondence between absent friends ; 
draws closer the bonds of affection between connexions 
long separated ; and in imagination curtails the extent of 
space, whilst celerity anticipates the progress of time. It 
were impossible to suppose, that an undertaking, fairly 
promising to effect so much, should not meet with the 
most liberal — of the British public; and I am the 
more confident that it will meet-with such support, when 
I consider that no object of real public utility is ever neg- 


Correspondence, 


THE HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM. 





—_ 
TO THK EDITOR. 

S$1r,—In the last Conrier the Rev. Mr. Orré gives his 
reasons for not adopting the ** wonderful and unaccount- 
able system presented with such assurance to the public.” 
Presuming that he means the system on which I teach, 
I take the liberty to make a few remarks on his advertise- 
ment, disclaiming, with him, all unworthy mouves of pre- 
judice or jealousy, and wishing truth only to prevail. Mr. 
Orré assures that he teaches his pupils, and has taught 
during the last 30 years, in the same manner in which a 
long list of French authors, whom he names, were taught, 
and according to the system followed and prescribed by 
another list equally long; and he trusts, that the sys- 
tem observed in the education of the former, and 
prescribed by the latter, will not be put to the blush 
and consigned to oblivion by the above ** wonderful 
one,” which he assures is not new, but was pro- 
posed many years ago by a great literary character in 
France, and rejected. What motive Mr. Orré could have 
for making a secret of the name of this great lerary cha- 
racter, 1 cannot guess; but supposing him to mean Mr, 
Dumarsais, I would beg leave to inform him, that Me. 
D. only attempted to bring into use interlineary transla- 
tion; for the Rev. Mr. Orré must know, that these trans 
lations had been used by Arius Montarus and others, 
long before Mr. Dumarsais; but interlineary translations 
form but a speck in the Hamiltonian system ; besides, the 
translations used on this system are altogether different 
from those made by Arius Montanus, Dumarsais, or his 
numerous followers. Before the Hamiltonian system, no 
translation had ever been made in which each word was 
translated by a corresponding part of speech; none in which 
the grammatical analysis of the phrase was taught by the 
translation only; none in which words are (as a general ruley 
allowed to have but one meaning; none in which the 
idiom of the language of the pupil was wholly sacrificed 
to the pupil's intelligence of the idivum of the language 
taught; above all, no translation, interlineary or other, 
wae ever before used in the same manner as they are used 
on the Hamiltonian system ; none ever produced, or could 
rationally be supposed to produce, their uniform and cer- 
tain result. The Hamiltonian system is therefore alto. 
gether new; not one of either of the long lists of authors 
and grammarians mentioned by Mr. Orré knew any thing 
about it, and therefore were not, certainly, blameable, 
and ‘ought net to be put to the blush’ for not hav- 
ing adopted or prescribed it. But it does not follow, 
that, because they did not prescribe it to others, or adopt 
it for themselves, that we who have experienced its cfticacy, 
or have had ocular demonstration of its powers on others, 
should follow their example. A century ago, a spinnings 
wheel with one spindle was the only way of muking 
thread: would Mr. Orré advise us to burn our mule jen- 
nies and return to this simple machine for fear of putting 
to the blush the modest spinsters of the eighteenth cen- 
tury? I speak now only of the grammarians whom Mr. 
Orré cites, and among whom he places Condillac; it is 
but a few weeks ago, I had to defend myself, in London, 
against a writer who affirmed that I had formed my system 
on the principles of Condillac! But Mr. Orré cites a num- 
ber of great men who learned French by the method which 
he, Mr. Orré, pursues with his pupils. Mr. Orré does 
not say that it is with the same result. These men spoke 
French at six or seven years of age better than Mr. 
Orré has been able to make any man speak the language 
after as many years tuition. I must take the liberty of 
denying the fact altogether. Mr. Orré does not teach on the 
plan on which these gentlemen were taught. These gen- 
tlemen were taught on that ‘* wonderful plan now pre- 
sented with so much assurance to the public.” They first 
learned the words of the language; that is to say, the casy, 
common, familiar words of it; the words, in short, of the 











lected by British enterprise. 
May, 1824. J. E. JOHNSON. 





Gospel of St. John, which are the words necessary to ex- 
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press our first wants, the first that should be taught to 
man systematically, because they are the first taught him 
in every age and country before he becomes the subject 
or the victim of any system. They learned these words 
precisely as I teach them, by frequent oral repetition : 
they learned to use them in speaking, and, perhaps, in 
writing, with practical correctness; and it was not until 
they had read a number of French books that they at- 
tempted to account for the laws of language, or pry into 
the principles ef grammar or philology. Mr. Orré 
begins first to teach these rules; he begins the house at 
the top; he sttempts to give the last pclish to the decora- 
tions of the building before he has laid a stone of the 
foundation, and the result is in proportion to the wis- 
dom of the design, I by no means intend the slightest 
disrespect to Mr. Orré, whose temperate and gentle- 
manly language I could wish imitated by all who speak 
ou literary subjects, and whose person and establishment 
I am entircly unacquainted with. I speak of the progress 


of students on the common plan generally ; and I assert, | P 


that the tuition of one year, on the plan of the schools, 
does not usually equal, in precision or extent of knowledge, 
what is acquired in one month, with moderate but pleasing 
labour, on the Hamiltonian system.—I have the honour 
to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
July 9. JAMES HAMILTON. 
THE MEDICAL ADVISER. 


—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—I send you the inclosed random shred for your 
Kaleidoscope. Pare, add, superadd or subtract, insert or 
exclude, it signifies nought to Doctor Timothy Twist, 
who is your ** Constant Reader,” and very humble ser- 
vant, and who will not hesitate to pardon you for any 
slight thrown upon his literary endeavours. 





«Come list to me, 

And J will tell thee wonders—thou shalt be wise 

And strong—tenacious of existence, 
And all that.” 
The Medical Adviser is certainly a very philosophic 
and a very circumstantial useful publication; instead of 
advising you what to eat, it enumerates a long list of what 
you are not to eat; and in this long list includes almost 











every thing that comes within the reach of the common 
livers of the carth ; so we are left to 
« Feed upon the motes /'the sun, 
And gorge the living air.” 

Nay, shake not thus thy vencrable beard : we thank thee, 
master: we shall soon Cactene a healthful race, and all 
by thy wise laws, reducing common, gross, prumiscuous 
feeding to thy most philosophic diet. Sure, we do thank 


thee as beeomes a grateful people, ever ready and alive | 7 


t’acknowicdge benefits conferr’d, however great or trivial. 

Fie on’t, fie, that man should cabbage eat, when the 
lean browsers of our moorlands chew the withered twig, 
unhospitable, and dine on shrubs; give to the potent sto- 
mach of the bull the eer ant, nor vex and fret 
the human bowels thus with food dyspectic: eat the 
reindeer and the timorous hare: thou mayest be hang’d 
for gathering in thy diet, yet go eat and die: better, far 
better, while in this terrene, to live on wholesome food, 
and gasp thy * hour” on gallows, than slowly, sadly, 
dying day by day, eat pork and pickled herrings: cheese, 
milk, and butter touch not: touch not soup; and b 
new baked, and dumpling, and boiled flour are perfect 
joison. 

Drink not at meals thy gastric juice to cool, much less 
drink after: and you, ye fair, ye suicidal nymphs, who 
drown existence in a flood of tea, give over; see, see your 
sallow, skinny, paralytic limbs are shrivel’d into broom- 
sticks, past enduring, and ull by cursed tea. 

DOCTOR TIMOTRY TWIST. 


Che Sopha. 


Answers to the Conundrums, Puzzles, &c. in our last. 

4. Because he trepans. 

5. Because he is learning. 

6. Because he keeps his pupils in darkness. 

7. Malice, alice, lice, ice. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—The following puzzle is, in my opiniou, excel- 
lent, and I believe very little known :— 

Change for a guinea may be given in twenty-one pieces, 
neither more nor less, of the coin of the realm, without 
the use of crowns, half-crowns, shillings, or sixpences, or 
any silver money whatever. Perhaps some of your in- 
genious correspondents will solve this very clever enigma. 
Yours, &c. BULLION. 

(+ There are several modes of effecting this problem, five 
of which we have ascertained, and shall communicate in our 
next. 
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Sin,You may have seen a trick occasionally intro- 
duced at the Circus, which never fails to produce thunders 
of applause, and exclamations of astonishment, although 
nothing can be much easier to accomplish. I allude to 
the feat of supporting ap iron anvil on the body, whilst 
one, and sometimes two persons, strike upon it with ham- 
mers, the person who sustains the anvil lying stretched 
out stiff, with his head (not shoulders) resting upon one 
chair, and his heels upon another, and no support what- 
ever for the rest of his body. Any man of moderate 
strength may perform this feat, by giving fair play to the 
powerful muscles of the neck, elevating his chest a little, 
and keeping the shoulders well down, when he will find 
himself able to sustain a person of light weight sitting 
across his body. As for the anvil and hammer, singular 
as the experiment may appear, the blows are quite harm- 
less, and indeed scarcely perceptible to the person upon 
whose breast or body the anvil rests: this will be readily 














ascertained by making the trial, first with the anvil in 
the hand, in which position a blow may be sustained 
from a hammer, which, if made without the intervention 
of the elastic metal anvil, would bruise and hurt the 
hand. After this digressive preface, I shall describe 
the gymnastic feat No. III. in performing which, the 
anvil is discarded as superfluous and vulgar. The fi- 
gure represents 8 man with the back part of his head 
resting on one stout chair and his heels upon another: 
a third chair, which ought to be of a lighter make, (a cane 
one if it is to be had), is placed under him, as represented in 
the annexed sketch. He must then stiffen his body and 
limbs as much as possible, throwing up the chest and keep- 
ing down the shoulders, and disingage the middle chair 
which he must carry round over his body until he deposits 
it again under him on the opposite or left side. 
Yours, &c. 
Liverpool, t+ 





The late William Conibe, Esq.—This excellent and 
amiable man was at one period well known in fashionable 
life; at another (and that too in his declining years) had 
no mean name in the world of literature as the author of 
the humorous and picturesque Tours of Dr. Syntax, and 
many other amusing, instructive, and moral works. He 
was a considerable contributor to Mr. Ackermann’s cele- 
brated periodical Re, , in which, among other essays 
(all of the most moral and religious tendency) he pu 

ished a series of letters from Amelia, a young lady of 
fottune, come to London to be introduced into ‘ Lite.” 
to her mother in the country. These abound with the 
most just but most unacrimonious satire on the follies 
and vices of * fashionable life,” with which it is clear, 
from these letters, the author was. well acquainted.— 
They are written in the most easy, flowing. and elegant 
style, and faithflly depict the tof an amiable and 
sensible youn » forming the justest estimate of 
human life and character, and at the same time evincing 
her gratitude to her beloved mother and to heaven for 
having formed her mind free from vanity and prejudice, 
and capable of avoiding all the snares that pleasure spreads 
for the young and unwary. In collecting these interest- 
ing letters into one small volume of very moderate price, 
Mr. Ackermann has done an eternal service to the youth 
of this nation; and no parents that value the prosperit 
of their children here, or their well-being hereafter, w 
be long. we are persuaded, without the juvenile library 
being furnished with this compendium of all the moral 
and religious duties, inforced in the most soothing and 
winning way imaginable. But it is not alone to children 
that this little volume may be of benefit. Those of ma- 
ture age, and of both sexes, may derive instruction and 
delight from the inculcations of the moralist, and from his 
just and accurate pictures of human life.—See adv. 

Pleasing Automaton Exhibition.We believe it was 
Messrs. Maffey’s intention to leave this town some weeks 
ago; but the liberal ent their exhibition 
has received, added to numerous invitations to pr 
their stay, induces them to sojourn amongst us some lit 
time longer. The company which nightly resorts to this 
miniature theatre is seme ae eee and the ingenuity of 
the gencral performances, the beautiful scenery (particu- 
larly the animated marine views) the opera, tight-rope and 
hornpipe dancers, &c. are assuredly worthy of this dis- 
tinction.— See adv. 


Eo Correspondents. 


The communication of the correspondent to which is affixed 
a Greek signature, shall havea place in our next. We ahajl 
feel obliged if the writer will take the trouble either te put 
us in possession of his address, or to send to our office ary 
day after Wednesday next, for a proof of his letter, which 
we wish him to revise, as the manuscript in certain essen- 
tial parts is extremely difficult to decipher. A note in the 
same hand-writing will find us at the office any day between 
the huurs of 12 and 2. 

Our arrangements have compelled us to postpone for one week 
the appearance of Ginevra, which is prepared in the type. 
THE LATE Mr. Warts.—The admirable speech of Mr. Jeffrey, 
at the late meeting in honour of this great man, is in prepa- 

ration, ! 

Communications in reserve for the next or the following 
week :—Continuation of L’Hermite en Italie—Continuation 
of the Chapel on the Adriatic—The Rey. Mr. Irving’s phi- 
lippic against Lord Byron—An old Correspondent’s Letter 
on Puffing—X. Y. Z.—A Riddle, by Dr. ——- E.’a Letter on 
Pronunciation—P) —A Dialogue between Vi- 
gintiand Nonaginta, which we assure the writer was only 
** laid by too carefully.” 

Rout or Roav.—/7.’s able letter on this subject is also pre- 
pared. We trust that the writer will not object to its ap- 
pearance in the Mercury, for which it is particularly adapted, 
as the question which it tends to elucidate has been largely 
treated of in that publication. 

PRESERVATION FROM SHIPWRECK.—We have in store, for im- 
mediate publication, some excellent plaus of rafts, to be used 
in emergences at sea, illustrated by engravings. These are 
intended as a continuation of the series of papers on the 
same important subject, which appeared in the third vo- 
lume of the Kaleidoscope, pages 105, 341, 349, 373, 382, 392, 
399, 405, 424. 

Qués is mistaken. The individual to whom he alludes has no 
more control over any of our publications than the late 
King of the Sandwich Islands possessed. 

Cimericus is requested to furnish the solutions to his queries. 
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